REVOLUTION 


Ge he men of the Revolution explicitly looked to the past for a prophecy 
of the great event they were living through. They collected texts attest- 
ing to the penetrating insight of those great authors who were supposed to 
have predicted the Revolution well before it occurred. This somewhat artifi- 
cial search often quoted sources out of context, and its results were rather 
disappointing, even if the occasional text did seem to provide the proof re- 
quired. No one was more eloquent in this endeavor than Mably, who in his 
Droits et devoirs du citoyen (1750) included a dialogue, destined to enjoy great 
success, between a Frenchman and an Englishman on the meaning of history. 
The Frenchman sees fate at work in all history, particularly that of France, 
but the English gentleman paints a history of optimism and will: the good 
citizen can work to make revolutions “useful to the fatherland.” By way of 
practical advice to the Frenchman he offers a program with an uncanny ring: 
to loosen the grip of fate, he says, will take nothing less than convocation of 
the Estates General and a call for permission to remain in permanent session; 
amid “the general cry of approval” aroused by this meeting, it will be easy to 
eliminate abuses, weaken the royal prerogative, and institutionalize the na- 
tion’s rights—the revolution in a nutshell. 

Astonishing as Mably’s text may seem, it was not really as prescient as it 
appeared in retrospect. For even if Mably, alone among the thinkers of the 
eighteenth century, portrayed the Revolution as the will of a nation anxious 
to recover its rights and thus held up a mirror in which the revolutionaries 
could recognize themselves, his text is nevertheless a compound of many 
themes among which eighteenth-century thought was never able to choose. 
Mably still used the word “revolution” in its astronomical sense (his French- 
man believed that the monarchy had reached a point of obedience that En- 
gland eventually would also achieve); he still thought of revolutions as plural 
and continual and of men as passively caught up in a tumultuous flood of 
events they could never control. 

In the eighteenth century the primary meaning of “revolution” was the 
return of previous forms of existence. According to the Dictionnaire de Trévoux 
the term was “synonymous with period.” The astronomical definition was 
given first in all the dictionaries: revolution is the motion that brings things 
back to their point of departure. Applied to things human, it suggests the 
eternal recurrence of certain duly catalogued political forms. Modeling hu- 
man revolutions on the revolutions of the planets endows them with charac- 
teristics that we have some difficulty understanding: the need for return to a 
prior state; irresistibility; order and regularity; passivity engendered in men 
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destined not to make revolutions but to record their occurrence; and the ab- 
sence of all novelty. 

This astronomical definition, though still present even in the minds of 
the most advanced thinkers, as shown by the example of Mably, was never- 
theless rivaled by a more common usage also reported by the dictionaries. 
Revolutions were vicissitudes in human life, extraordinary changes in public 
affairs, reversals in the fortunes of nations. Here there is no longer any sug- 
gestion of a return to the starting point; instead the term suggests the sudden, 
violent emergence of something new. Unpredictability takes precedence over 
predictability, disorder over order, the extraordinary over the ordinary. 

Although the dictionaries used these two antithetical meanings without 
taking any particular notice of their conflicting senses or of the form, extent, 
or causes of revolutions, attempts were occasionally made to bridge the gap 
between them. In associating all changes in the world—except for “a few 
extraordinary blows struck, in accordance with God's will, by His hand 
alone”—with distinct and identifiable causes, Bossuet found a way to link 
extraordinary events to an invisible order. Mably, whose work abounds with 
“revolutions” of one kind or another, links their history—superficial and cha- 
otic—to a more profound history, in which everything is regular and nothing 
truly unexpected occurs, for “the passions, by turns embittered and calmed, 
must prepare the ground for a revolution over a long period of time until at 
last the right moment arrives for it to occur.” Voltaire distinguishes between 
dynastic revolutions, which are superficially impressive shocks, and revolu- 
tions of the human spirit or national character, which by contrast are slow, 
profound, imperceptible, and irresistible. If this comparison does not recon- 
cile order with disorder, at least it sets the true revolutions apart from the 
rest. It remains true, however, that for the most part eighteenth-century 
thought failed to resolve the contradiction between visible revolutions and 
invisible ones. 

It is remarkable that the two events that served at the time as major 
references—the English Revolution and the American Revolution—did not 
help to distinguish between competing definitions of “revolution.” The Glo- 
rious Revolution of 1688 was viewed by Huguenots as a return to the past, a 
felicitous rediscovery of fundamental laws subverted by history, but it was also 
seen by partisans of absolutism as just one more revolution in a history no- 
table for its fitful alternation between fortunate reigns and unfortunate ones. 
Historians of England proposed both possible interpretations of the revolu- 
tion: a restoration that ended the storm and restored order, and a revolution 
that was implicit in the times and inaugurated a new series of disorders. 

The American Revolution was far more obviously a happy event, and 
the role that it reserved for human will was far more impressive. For these 
reasons the example is all the more significant; it shows that despite charac- 
teristics of success, the two senses of “revolution” continued to be intertwined. 
Commentators most favorable to “the revolution of America” continued to 
interpret it as a restoration: having tasted English liberties, the American 
people had gained the ability to make a revolution, that is, to try to restore 
their previously held rights. But this restoration of order did not save Amer- 
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ica from the disorders of another kind of revolution; “I fear,” Mably wrote, 
“that America will again be pushed into a hard revolution.” Again we see the 
contrast between the concept of an orderly revolution, a return to a previous 
state or to tranquility, and that of a disorderly revolution, one of degradation 
and agitation. 

What are we to make of this perpetual alternation between the two 
meanings of “revolution”? The eighteenth century produced a vast literature 
on revolutions—in England, Sweden, Spain, and the Roman Republic—so 
vast that it ultimately drained all historical specificity from the idea of revo- 
lution, to the point where the history of revolutions—always spoken of in the 
plural—became simply history. When eighteenth-century writers chose to 
study one revolution, they always associated it with an adjective—great, aston- 
ishing, marvelous, glorious—in order to reduce it to one particular vicissitude 
in a world of vicissitudes. Some portrayed revolutions as bringing irreversible 
changes to the lives of men in society, others as bringing reversible changes 
that invariably conformed to a cyclical law. But all agreed that revolutions 
were inevitable, and possible to describe only once they had taken place: ob- 
jects of analysis, not objectives for the will. The eighteenth century ascribed 
no precise moral connotation to revolution. Some were good, others bad; 
some toppled kings from their thrones, others restored them; some bore the 
seeds of progress, others of regression. But men always feared them; what- 
ever their nature, they reflected political instability and demonstrated how 
little control human beings have over events. All peoples are “tried” by revo- 
lutions: this was the century’s last word on the subject, although a few people, 
Voltaire among them, began to think that revolutions might be something a 
people could anticipate with hope. It was a pluralist, skeptical age, unlikely to 
conceive the idea that men might deliberately set out to make a revolution. 


* 
** 


The French Revolution was first of all a great spectacle that 
dumbfounded contemporaries. Hordes of witnesses attest to the prodigious 
impression it made: philosophers, journalists, English poets like Coleridge 
were startled to see “France in a rage raising her gigantic limbs,” and German 
versifiers like Klopstock were amazed to see in France a smile of “blue serenity 
in a vast stretch of sky.” Even those soonest disillusioned initially responded 
to the Revolution as something out of the ordinary: “What a play, what ac- 
tors!” Burke wrote to Lord Charlemont. Everyone hailed it as unprecedented 
spectacle, its stage quickly clotted with countless actors, a whole people risen 
as one to root out tyranny. Once the play had been presented to the public, 
as in a theater, nothing would be the same. The mere fact that the Revolution 
had taken place and the old world had collapsed so easily led to major revi- 
sions in themes that had been put forward somewhat nonchalantly in the 
eighteenth century. A 

Restoration or inauguration? The first effect of the great spectacle was 
to discredit the idea that the Revolution might restore a previous social order. 
It is of course possible to find ambiguous texts that use the word “restoration,” 
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such as those that portray Louis XVI as a restorer of French liberties. But 
exactly what was it that was supposedly being restored? Not a specific era in 
the historical revolution of France; it is striking how quickly the idea of an 
ancient constitution, still a vital theme in eighteenth-century historiographic 
debate, was abandoned. No doubt there remained the feeling of restoring a 
lost connection, but it was a connection not with an earlier time but with 
something fundamental. The French Revolution was nourished by one pow- 
erful idea, that foundation comes only from initiation. If it was the rights of 
man that were being restored, and if those rights had been scorned through- 
out history, then all historical precedent was simultaneously discredited. Far 
from repairing the chain of time, the Revolution stepped outside history in 
search of a new world, an absolute beginning. Hannah Arendt argues that 
men embark on revolution with an illusion of restoration, that is, of conti- 
nuity, and that it is only later that they succumb to an even more powerful 
illusion in regard to historical experience, the illusion of a break with the past. 
But even if one is willing to concede that the French Revolution nursed illu- 
sions of restoration in its earliest days, these dreams were extremely short- 
lived. From the first the Revolution thought of itself as breaking all historical 
molds. 

There is no better proof of this belief than the speed with which the 
Revolution disposed of the English model and, more surprisingly, of the 
American model as well, even though Lafayette sought to celebrate its influ- 
ence. (Mounier, in his speeches on the royal sanction on September 4 and 5, 
1789, noted with astonishment that the Assembly cast “a scornful eye on the 
Constitution of England, whereas not a year ago we spoke enviously of En- 
glish liberty.”) As early as August 23, Rabaut Saint-Etienne conceded that if 
the Constituent Assembly absolutely had to imitate a preexisting model, the 
best was the Constitution of Pennsylvania, but he corrected himself almost 
immediately: “French nation, you are not made to receive examples, but to 
set them.” The notion that the American and French revolutions were incom- 
parable was quickly orchestrated by Condorcet, who imputed his ideas to an 
American citizen engaged in the academic exercise of comparing the two ex- 
periences. The object of the American Revolution had been to free the coun- 
try from a foreign aristocracy, while that of the French Revolution was to 
throw off the yoke of a domestic aristocracy. The Americans had had only 
to reject taxation by men living 3,000 miles away, whereas the French had to 
overthrow a fiscal system under which some Frenchmen were oppressed by 
others. The revolution on the other side of the Atlantic had simply thrown 
off a tenuous bond while retaining a great deal, such as the code of criminal 
law, from English rule. In France the Revolution was obliged to undo very 
strong bonds and had nothing to preserve. Accordingly, Condorcet ex- 
plained, it was necessary to return to purer, more precise, more profound 
principles. The French, unlike the Americans, had to declare their rights be- 
fore possessing them. They had to overthrow a society, while the Americans 
had preserved theirs. Thus the French Revolution, unlike the American, was 
a refoundation not only of the body politic but also of the body social. 

It was therefore an unprecedented spectacle, an absolute inauguration. 
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By declaring that this upheaval was precisely what constituted a revolution, 
the makers of the French Revolution discredited the plural concept of revo- 
lutions, of a host of minor changes, in order to extol the one true Revolution. 
In the early months of the Revolution, however, there was still a degree of 
uncertainty about whether to speak of revolution or revolutions. Pierre Rétat 
has shown that Prudhomme’s paper, “Révolutions de Paris,” initially pub- 
lished with no idea that it would become a periodical, drew its title, still influ- 
enced by the traditional definition, from its intention to report on the several 
upheavals that had occurred in Paris between July 11 and July 18, 1789. But 
when the paper continued to publish and its readers clamored for a summary 
of what had taken place, Prudhomme gave them one in January 1790. En- 
titled “Clef de la Révolution” (“Key of the Revolution”), this article amalga- 
mated and merged several revolutions into one unlike any other, because it 
was “the revolution of souls and spirits.” This new definition rapidly earned 
its patent of nobility. Henceforth only counterrevolutionaries doubted the ex- 
emplary unity and singularity of the phenomenon and persisted in viewing 
the French Revolution as merely “an upheaval that occurred in 1789,” as 
Buée’s dictionary defined it. Everywhere else the events in France—which, 
Robespierre later remarked, constituted the first revolution to be based on 
the rights of humanity—were regarded as the Revolution. 

This unique event was also a total event. It made no sense for a nation 
to speak of revolution unless it had broken all its chains. Revolution was no 
longer a matter of limiting despotic power by reforming or compromising it, 
nor was it a question of limiting the size of the political sphere. A revolution 
occurred when men sought to resolve all their problems at once—political, 
social, and moral—and to change themselves thoroughly and completely. 
Thus Chateaubriand, in his Essai sur les révolutions, refused to use the word to 
refer to dynastic changes, civil wars, or “Incomplete change in a temporarily 
insurgent nation.” He reserved its use for those occasions when “the spirit of 
peoples changes.” 

Thus distinguished from isolated upheavals and political disasters, the 
total revolution was simultaneously associated with the universal revolution. 
The rights at issue in the French Revolution were not particular rights like 
those in the English Bill of Rights in the name of which the people of America 
had risen in rebellion against England. Nor did they constitute a simple def- 
inition of French liberty. The Revolution, as analyzed by Boissy d’Anglas, 
transcended the boundaries of its native country in at least two ways: it was 
the work of a whole people, not of a few, and it sought to set mankind back 
on its original course. Hence it held out a boundless promise, a limitless fu- 
ture. 

The prodigious spectacle had included repulsive scenes, difficult to 
erase from memory. In 1791 Saint-Just, a witness who can hardly be sus- 
pected of hostility to revolution, wrote in his Esprit de la Révolution of his hor- 
ror at the sight of a mob playing with shreds of human flesh. These disorders 
were expunged from the Revolution’s attempts to define itself, because it 
wished to see itself as founding a new order. That self-definition accounts for 
its association with the project of making a constitution, a project that for 
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Hannah Arendt is consubstantial with the Revolution itself. A distinction 
needs to be made, however, between the activity of making a constitution— 
that is, the power the Revolution claimed for itself at its beginning and by 
which it emancipated itself from the chains of time—and its result, the 
promulgated constitution, a document subject to historical change. à : 

This distinction between process and result is the crucial point. At its 

inception the French Revolution thought of itself and experienced itself as an 
escape from history, as Michelet was well aware: “Time no longer existed; 
time had perished.” The discovery that the Revolution itself had a history, 
that it was a process extended in time, with good days and bad, surprises and 
deviations, was devastating to the men who had made it. Sometimes they felt 
the Revolution was moving too slowly, other times too fast, never just right. 
Things moved too slowly because as the Revolution progressed, people’s ac- 
tions became ensnared in webs of relations; they bogged down or were di- 
verted and ceased to make progress toward the original goal. The passing 
days raised memories of the Ancien Régime, of inexpugnable habits and of 
men and women ill disposed toward the Revolution who had yet to be con- 
vinced or vanquished; this opposition was a self-renewing “hydra,” to use the 
revolutionaries’ own powerful image. On the other hand, things sometimes 
moved too quickly, as the Revolution hurtled on at breakneck speed, impos- 
sible to control. When time slowed down, the revolutionary spirit faced many 
obstacles that impeded its expression. When time accelerated, people were 
frightened by the proliferation of unforeseen events. In either case it was 
impossible to bring the Revolution to an end—to complete it in the first case, 
to halt it in the second. 

Thus the discovery of revolutionary history transformed the idea of 
revolution. Only a few episodes in this process of transformation can be men- 
tioned here. One was the constitutional debate of the spring and summer of 
1791, a debate haunted, as expressed by Duport in May and Barnave in Sep- 
tember, by the obsession with ending the Revolution. Starting from the prem- 
ise that “what is called revolution is done,’ Duport voiced his fear that contin- 
ually raising the stakes would in fact bring back the scheming characteristic 
of the Ancien Régime, because “all movement is circular, in the moral world 
as in the physical world”—a reversion to the old astronomical meaning. As 
for Barnave, no one was less willing to associate revolution with disorder; 
instead he saw revolutions as constant, regular effects of clearly identifiable 
causes and dismissed “accidental causes” as good only for determining the 
“era” of revolutions. The worrisome radicalization of the Revolution changed 
his analysis, however; he was obliged, in fact, to blame radicalization on acci- 
dents, that is, on the ambition and vanity of men to whom the Revolution had 
offered an unhoped-for theater, men who therefore had an interest in its 
continuation. The only way to stop the machine was to resolve the Constitu- 
tion. It alone would make it possible to distinguish between “those who want 
a stable government and those who want only revolution and change because 
they feed on trouble as insects on corruption.” This distinction spelled the 
end of the identification of the Revolution with the Constitution, a marriage 
that had been strong in 1789:because of the contrast between the Revolution, 
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which had a constitution, and the Ancien Régime, which had none. It also 
spelled the end of the idea that the Revolution was a guarantee against arbi- 
trary rule. In Barnave’s mind “revolution” resumed the pejorative sense it had 
had in the eighteenth century, of a change from which France had everything 
to fear: further revolution as well as regression, rebellion as well as reaction, 
the one engendering the other. 

The “revolution of August 10” broke the final link that tethered the 
Revolution to the Ancien Régime: preservation of a monarchy that the revo- 
lutionaries had felt compelled to retain because of “customs and the national 
wish,” as Barnave put it. The new revolution required a new definition, a 
difficult challenge that was taken up by Condorcet, who compared the de- 
throning of two constitutional kings, James II and Louis XVI, in order to 
show that the procedure was less besmirched by irregularities in the case of 
the latter than in that of the former. An entire people, or at any rate a “con- 
siderable fraction of the people,” strayed less from the common order of the 
law than a “private association of citizens” turning for aid to a foreign prince. 
Condorcet worked hard to circumscribe and relativize revolutionary disorder. 
A few months later, the word “revolution” and the adjective “revolutionary” — 
the latter created expressly for the French Revolution, the only revolution to 
“take liberty for [its] object”—inspired similar reflections. A law, he argued, 
was revolutionary when its aim was to maintain this revolution, that is, when 
it broke with the order of tranquil societies. Revolutionary law was intended 
not to regulate such societies but to overcome the resistance of royalists. 
Hence it was merely “a law of circumstance,” but the qualifier, Condorcet 
conceded, was so ridiculous that it had had to be replaced by the adjective 
“revolutionary.” Condorcet’s tortuous argument betrays his embarrassment at 
revolutionary measures that were so obviously laws of exception. They could 
certainly be justified as laws directed against men who sought to “produce a 
revolution in a contrary direction,” but one still ought to take note of their 
irregularity and shun the detestable habit of hiding behind necessity, the “ex- 
cuse of tyrants.” Condorcet still dreamed of ending the Revolution, but unlike 
Duport and Barnave he believed that the end could be achieved only by re- 
sorting temporarily to illegality. 

When the revolutionary government was being established, the argu- 
ment by which it was justified was not fundamentally different from Condor- 
cet’s, though the Jacobins did dispense with Condorcet’s precautionary lan- 
guage. They contrasted revolutionary law, which they called foundational, 
with constitutional law, which they saw as conservative. They also gave voice 
to a conviction, previously singled out by Vergniaud, that the energies needed 
for national defense required “perpetuating for some time (encore) all the 
effervescence of the Revolution,” where the word encore suggests that the 
groups that captured leadership of the Revolution one after another differed 
only as to the proper moment for calling the Revolution to a halt. Finally the 

Jacobins, too, used the word “revolutionary” tautologically to denote what- 
ever was in conformity with the Revolution. 

Between Condorcet and Saint-Just, however, a new shift occurred in the 
meaning of “revolution.” Rather pathetically, Condorcet wanted to see revo- 
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lutionary laws as nothing more than a limited renunciation of legality, all aim- 
ing toward “the time when we will no longer have to make any laws.” If, with 
the postponement of the newly approved Constitution, Robespierre and 
Saint-Just removed this last safeguard against tyranny, it was because they saw 
the Revolution not as a prodigious spectacle that produced instantaneous 
conversion in all its spectators but as a strenuous labor that derived its mean- 
ing from the existence of counterrevolutionary enemies. These enemies were 
of a most peculiar kind. For one thing they were everywhere: inside and out- 
side the Republic and even within the consciousness of each revolutionary, 
since hostility to the Revolution began with the slightest hesitation in regard 
to communal life or even with mere indifference. For another, they were con- 
stantly being reborn, since the moral order, Saint-Just maintained, was just 
like the physical order: “Abuses can disappear as moisture evaporates from 
the earth only to reappear before long just as moisture falls back to earth 
from the clouds.” 

The nature of the Revolution’s enemies, at once as fleecy as cloud and 
as obdurate as stone, had at least three consequences. First, illegality was nec- 
essarily consubstantial with the Revolution, whose enemies could be defeated 
only through violent action, absolved in all circumstances by the idea that, in 
Saint-Just’s words, “everything must be allowed to those who are headed in 
the same direction as the Revolution.” This necessity accounts for Robes- 
pierre’s celebrated outburst in response to Louvet’s charge on November 5, 
1792: “Did you want a revolution without revolution?” On that day Robes- 
pierre’s point was not simply that a revolution cannot be carried out more 
geometrico and without recourse to illegality. By claiming that everything the 
Revolution had enacted and all the great journées were of necessity illegal and 
by identifying these things with the Revolution itself, he allowed the Revolu- 
tion to be defined by illegality. The same thing can be sensed in the shift in 
the meaning of “revolutionary.” It had already been used to characterize 
every energetic measure: in the spring of 1793, for instance, Barére had 
urged the Convention to act and declare itself a corps révolutionnaire. Thus 
“revolutionary” meant expeditious and arbitrary. The “revolutionary instru- 
ment” was the guillotine. And if, among all the rivers of France, the Loire 
was especially “revolutionary,” it was because it had so docilely received the 
victims of Carrier’s execution by drowning. 

Second, a revolution was required within each individual, since every 
participant harbored within himself or herself an enemy of the Revolution. 
The revolutionary government, far from being merely an instrument of war 
and conquest, was an instrument of “transition from evil to good, corruption 
to decency, bad manners to good.” When Saint-Just defined the Revolution in 
these terms in his report on law and order, he made its completion dependent 
on a radical transformation of hearts and minds. “Each citizen must experi- 
ence and effect within himself a revolution equal to that which has changed 
the face of France”—this stated aim of the Lyons Surveillance Committee 
(November 1793) shows the degree to which “revolution” had come to mean 
an inward personal transformation, a conversion that was inseparably both 
private and public. 
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The third consequence follows from the other two: the enemy could 
not be defeated, hence the revolutionary project would never be finished. 
Where should the Revolution stop? Saint-Just asked the same terrible ques- 
tion that had been raised at one time or another by all the leaders of the 
Revolution. Some, like Barnave, had given precise answers. But Saint-Just’s 
answer was to postpone that end indefinitely, for in his view the Revolution 
would not be over until “perfection of happiness” had been achieved. He also 
allowed a fatal doubt to hover over the meaning of the end: “People talk 
about the Revolution’s high-water mark. Who will set that mark?” Implicit in 
this ambiguity was the idea that there will always be a Revolution to be made, 
that no one can fall by the wayside without “digging his own grave,” that the 
purity of the revolutionary project must be constantly restored, and that no 
one is judge of that purity; in other words, there will always be a need to 
“revolutionize the Revolution.” 

At this point the Revolution had strayed as far as it ever got from the 
image and idea popularized at its inception: the image of the Revolution as a 
marvelous spectacle endowed with an irresistible power to enlist support and 
carry conviction, and the idea of the Revolution as the establishment of liberty 
through law. What remained, however, is enough to explain why the revolu- 
tionary legend has been nurtured primarily by extremist memories of the 
Jacobin episode. The break with the past, continually reenacted in oaths, and 
the mythical unity of a virtuous people constantly mobilized in the purge of 
“factions” constitute a simple, powerful drama, which for future revolutions 
became a sort of “primal scene.” 


* 
kk 


After Thermidor and the downfall of “the tyrant,” another revolution 
joined the litany of July 14, August 10, and May 31; though a little tired to 
take its place in this company, it was nevertheless decked out with the same 
euphoric adjectives that had served its predecessors: heureuse, grande, éton- 
nante. Some unexpected witnesses worked to attach an inaugural meaning to 
it: on 18 Fructidor, Year II, Babeuf suggested “counting today not as marking 
five years of revolution but only one month and a few days.” The first attempt 
to rationalize the event was to portray it as a mirror image of May 31: on that 
date an armed insurrection of the Commune had forced the Convention to 
capitulate, whereas the new revolution had seen the Convention take its ven- 
geance on the Commune. The two days therefore balanced each other, as the 
Barére Report sought to show: “On May 31 the people made its revolution; 
on 9 Thermidor the National Convention made its. Liberty equally ap- 
plauded both.” This whitewash was intended to cast 9 Thermidor as “the last 
storm of the Revolution.” It would not lead to any new outburst because it 
merely compensated for an old one. It was therefore reasonable to look for- 
ward to that end of revolutionary history for which all the successive leaders 
of the Revolution had hoped. 

It was soon clear, however, that nothing was really over. The years that 
followed Thermidor were filled with coups d’état, alternating victories and 
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defeats for the legislative and the executive, and sudden reversals generously 
covered by the name revolution, such as the bitter 18 Fructidor, which some 
thought worthy of the same flattering epithets that had been attached to pre- 
vious journées. The rhetoric that accompanied these upheavals sought to ef- 
face the indecent plurality of new revolutions (primarily by presenting each 
of them as a return to equilibrium, the sign of a true end of the Revolution) 
and to camouflage their illegality. This propaganda was not enough, however, 
to prevent a new sense of revolutionary time from arising out of this worri- 
some proliferation of revolutions. No longer did “revolution” connote the 
instantaneity of miracle or the long and patient effort of men to recreate 
themselves. Instead one had the syncopated alternation of revolution with 
reaction, all beyond human control. In the aftermath of Thermidor the Ja- 
cobins proclaimed that after such a long period of compression one must look 
forward to “a powerful reaction, commensurate with the misfortunes we have 
had to deplore.” With the division of revolutionary time between revolution 
and reaction and the arrival on the scene of a new set of characters—the 
reactionaries—the usage of the word “revolution” changed once more. The 
long association of the adjective “revolutionary” with exceptional emergency 
measures became suspect. In Year III the Committee of General Security 
proposed banishing it from the language of politics. The noun recovered its 
anarchic and plural eighteenth-century meaning. What men now remem- 
bered from the revolutionary episode was what Eschassériaux, speaking to 
the Council of Five Hundred, called “the ardent but passing fever of revolu- 
tions, the frightful interregnum between laws.” Far from being a unique 
event, the Revolution was lumped together with ordinary political instability. 

Throughout this dizzying period a few people nevertheless sought to 
save the spirit of the Revolution. Constant devoted all his energy to breaking 
the infernal cycle of revolution and reaction. To do so he had to distinguish 
between two types of revolution. When “the harmony between a people's in- 
stitutions and its ideas is destroyed,” revolutions are inevitable. These legiti- 
mate, reasonable revolutions are implicit in the necessary progress of the hu- 
man spirit; they are not doomed to be followed by a reaction. Reaction occurs 
only when revolutions run wild and fail to end at the appropriate point; 
flawed revolutions bring on reactions, arbitrariness succeeding arbitrariness 
and paradoxically encouraging a further revolution. By learning how to dis- 
tinguish the good revolutions from the bad, one can stabilize institutions and 
keep from “losing hope in liberty.” What kind of revolution was the French 
Revolution? The question leads to a further distinction between goals and 
processes. The process of the French Revolution was disastrous, because the 
revolutionaries, obsessed with memories of antiquity, went beyond their ob- 
jectives and triggered a reaction. But the goal—the substitution of an elective 
system for a hereditary one—is an element of human progress and must 
henceforth be taken into account by all. “I call [the Revolution] a happy one 
in spite of its excesses because I keep my eyes fixed on the results.” 

This was a balanced interpretation, designed to save the Revolution 
from its disasters and shake the fatal French belief that France “needs a mas- 
ter.” But it was soon discredited by events, out of which came the figure of a 
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new despot to end the Revolution. And it was neglected during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, which preferred the Jacobin interpretation. 
Although the word “revolution” enjoyed a prodigious semantic career, being 
extended to the most incongruous of situations and to changes of the most 
absurd kind, its meaning remained through all these metamorphoses aston- 
ishingly faithful to that set by the Jacobin episode. Future revolutionaries took 
over all the Jacobins’ ideas: conquest of the state apparatus, political voluntar- 
ism, and even those ideas that had been patent failures, such as the fusion of 
individuals in a collectivity supposedly animated by a single will and in a state 
of permanent mobilization. For a long time to come, people did not experi- 
ence revolutions; they made the Revolution. From the revolutionary reper- 
toire they chose the Convention’s libretto over all others, copied its vocabu- 
lary, donned the cast-off costumes of its actors, and conceived their own 
history in terms of its episodes. The year 1848 had its Girondins and its 
Mountain. The Paris Commune had its Montagnards and, in the Blanquists, 
its Hébertists. And the Russian Revolution had its Chouans, its levée en masse, 
and even its Girondins, used by Lenin as an epithet with which to flay Trotsky 
and Bernstein. The French Revolution thus went on reproducing or paro- 
dying itself. In pondering the enigma of a revolution that became a tradition 
when its vocation had been to emancipate men from tradition, Tocqueville 
suggested that if the Revolution repeated itself, it was because it was “always 
the same.” 

What is this strange revolution, always the same yet always to be made 
anew? It is not exactly the French Revolution but, contained and at the same 
time hidden in it, another revolution, whose features Marx limned in The H. oly 
Family: “The revolutionary movement, which began in 1789 at the Cercle So- 
cial, whose principal representatives as it evolved were Leclerc and Roux, and 
which temporarily succumbed in the Conspiracy of Babeuf, gave rise to the 
communist idea, which Buonarroti, Babeuf’s friend, reintroduced in France 
after the Revolution of 1830. This idea, developed in all its consequences, 
constitutes the principle of the modern world.” In reality it was not so much 
an idea as a promise: the promise of equality, the same promise held out by 
the Jacobin Revolution (to the extent that the Jacobin period can be deci- 
phered as an anticipation of the critique of formal liberties and private prop- 
erty), yet a promise still to be won, for Jacobin equality was only a timid antic- 
ipation of true equality. 

But according to Marx the French Revolution was not the same thing 
as its historical legacy, to which it cannot be reduced. Marx showed that the 
French revolutionary class decked out its own interests in universal trappings. 
Paradoxically, however, that deceptive cloak made the fiction a reality and 
gave the illusion a future. Future revolutionaries were able to recapture the 
subversive truth hidden behind the masks and use it on behalf of a new rev- 
olution, this time devoted, presumably, to real equality. Equality can never be 
verified, however; nature and history having sown differences everywhere, 
equality is a constantly disappointed, constantly revived hope, and the revo- 
lution of equality is an interminable enterprise, exportable at will in time and 
space and deriving its strength from its endless plasticity. 
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The strength of the concept of revolution comes not only from its sup- 
posedly universal validity but also, in an ambiguous way, from its ability to 
combine two conflicting ideas. The first, borrowed from the eighteenth-cen- 
tury account and also a common theme of traditionalist thought, is that the 
revolution is an irresistible necessity, which enables revolutionaries to justify 
the heroic sacrifice of individuals to the great event and to absolve in advance 
any crimes that may be committed. This idea is wedded, without any genuine 
exploration of the problems involved, to the idea that men have absolute 
power over their destinies. A major symbol of historicism yet at the same time 
an object of individual activism, an absolutely human event that nevertheless 
completely transcends individual human beings, the Revolution draws from 
these contradictory representations its extraordinary power of fascination. 
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